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INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 



Great alterations have been effected in the interior of 
the choir of this venerable building, the old and heavy 
galleries being altogether removed; the side aisles, in 
which was formerly the entrance to the galleries, have 
been thrown into the body of the church ; and the beau- 
tiful specimens of the original arches, repaired and restored 
to their ancient beauty, have been opened from the aisles 
into the choir. In order to accommodate the public, and 
command a view, the seats slope from the back of the 
aisles, and then, preserving the same relative elevation, 



extend to the communion table at either side; the stata 
seats for the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Leinster, the 
Peers, Peeresses, City Officers, &c. formerly in the gallery, 
being now appointed respectively at either side, so that 
most of the seats in the body of the church are, nominally 
at least, appropriated to the nobility, civic officers, and 
dignitaries of the church. 

The entrance to the side aisles, which are altogether 
; for public accommodation, is by two several doors in th& 
' porth and south transept, at either side of the main en- 



no 
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trance to the choir from the nave. The main entrance 
is a handsome light porch, enclosed from the gallery, ex- 
tending through and under the great arch of the tower, 
and on which is erected the organ, furnishing a splendid 
screen, with its gilded and ornamented fronts, between 
the choir and the nave. This porch has doors all round, 
the tront one folding, having narrow insertions of painted 
glass at the top, with the crest of the Lindsay family, in 
compliment to the Dean ; the mitre, and various other 
devices. The effect of the interior, on entrance, is im- 
posing in the' extreme; through the narrow porch con- 
tained at the other side, is seen the beautiful Gothic co- 
lumns with their fantastic capitals ; the handsome border 
of tracery work round the walls, "which admirably harmo- 
nizes with the whole, and prevents the eye from being 
annoyed with the irremediable defect of the irregularity 
of the building; the ceiling, also, being intersected with 
quadrangular mouldings, with heavy bosses at their points 
of intersection for the same purpose; and, finally, the 
prospect is terminated with the magnificent altar,, which 
deserves, for its chaste beauty, a particular notice; this is 
composed of one splendid slab of green scagliola, highly 
burnished, and set in a Gothic arch, relieved and extended 
at either side by square slabs of the same composition, in 
imitation of Sienna marble — surmounted with a florid and 
deep border of open work, concealing the basement of the 
large east window, in which are, set in stained glass, the 
several crests, heraldic bearings, and mottos of the mem- 
bers of the chapter. 

The door-ways in the porch, to the right and left of 
the entrance, lead to the organ : and to the dean's and 
precentor's stalls, which occupy the full front, and present 
a very handsome appearance with their plain oak mould- 
ing and scarlet draperies ; the entire top is battlemented, 
and makes, from the depth of the stalls, a very fine gallery 
for the organ. At either side, after the open arches, are 
the stalls for the dignitaries and prebendaries, the seats 
for the choristers and boys ; at the right is placed the 
seats fov peers, bishops, th£ thrones of the Viceroy and 
the Archbishop of Dublin ; at the left from the same 
place, extend the seats of the Lord Mayor and city offi- 
cers, the Dukeof Leinster,and peeresses, the last situated 
in a deep and handsome archway at the end of the re- 
gaining seats in the body of the cathedral. Those nearer 
the entrance are in general for the public, the others are 
appropriated to the families of the members of the Chap- 
ter and officers of the cathedral, The doorway at the 
extreme right, near the communion-table is very conve- 
nient Tor ingress or egress in case of crowd, and leads 
also to a retiring room. The door at the opposite side is 
a private entrance and communication into the old cha- 
pelry of St.^ Mar/s, which has been erected into a build- 
ing containing a chapter-room, school-room for the choir 
boys, and various apartments for servants, &c.— the en- 
trance to this chapter-house is in John's-Iane. The 
several monuments in this chapelry have been transferred 
to the south transept of the Cathedral. In converting it 
to its present purpose, several curious tiles belonging to 
its ancient flooring were discovered. 

To the several elegant monuments in this cathedral 
we shall have occasion to refer more particularly in some 
iuture number. 

Divine service commences here on Sundays at half- 
past eleven o'clock. There is also service performed here 
twice every day (except Saturday) at eleven and three 
o'clock. ^ I he choir, which attends at the University cha- 
pel at nine o'clock, performs service here afterwards, 
and proceeds to St. Patrick's Cathedral at three. 



PAUL DOHERTrS VISIT TO SQUIRE BEAMTON'S. 
"In that beautiful city called Cork" there dwelt, some 
twenty years ago, a snufFand tobacco manufacturer, named 
Paul Doherty, who had lately turned to that trade, hav- 
ing become too far advanced in life to follow his former 
profession of << teacher of dancing, and all other kinds of 
music/* in which he had acquired a good store of celebrity* 
He was a plain, homely man, rather large in his person, 
very oddly dressed, and so wedded to old times and old 



habits, that it was impossible to get him to "look like 
Christian," as poor Mrs. Doherty, the dear womnif 
used to say, when she would wish him to lay aside hi' 
bushed wig and old ruffles, and his three- cornered hat 
all of which contributed in no small degree to the my/ 
tesqueness of his appearance. But these little oddities 
had pleasing associations for Mr. Doherty's recollection 
as he put them on religiously every day, and seated him' 
self after breakfast on the pipe-chest facing his shop door" 
humming " Nora Creena" in a pleasing drone-like growl* 
while he kept time with his heels swinging against the 
side of the chest, as they hung down, but did°not reach 
the flags of the shop door. Mrs. Doherty, good sou] 
minded the shop, scolded the kitchen-wench, abused the 
cow-boy, mended the stockings, and, in short, did every 
thing else she could to please Mr. Doherty ; who scarcely 
minded any thing but his corns when the customers 
came in. 

One forenoon, as Paul was seated on his favourite 
chest, and Mrs. Doherty was washing up the tea tackle 
in a little " glory-hole" oft* the shop, a tall, fashionable 
elderly gentleman came in, and asked to see Mr. Do- 
herty. 

" Well, Sir," says Paul, stopping short his tune of Nora 
Creena with a sudden grunt, as he turned his head side- 
ways, and cocked his eye at the new customer, " and so 
you want to see Mister Doherty, Sir ?'•' 
" Yes," was the reply. 

" Id's like you don't know hira ?" continued Paul 
(i I have not that pleasure yet," replied the stranger. 
" Pleasure { — aisy now — Pleasure, avick 1 Sure isn't 
it myself you're speaking to all the time !'* 
ec Are you Mr. Doherty, then ?" 
" Troth I am, barring I was changed at nurse. 
" I'm very happy to see you, Mr. Doherty. My name 
is Beam ton— I live on the Parade." 

" I'm proud of it," replied ' t Paul — " it's often I heerd 
tell of you, and I know you are come of mighty grand 
people intirely. But may I be so bowld as to ax you 
what business you have with your humble sarvint ?' 

"Business!" said Mr. Beamtou — "oh] none in the 
world. I have only come to pay my respects to you. I 
am under many compliments to a son of yours whom I 
met in Paris.'* 

" You did not, indeed, Sir," said Paul— "it's impossi- 
ble — he is in France at present.*' 

" Well, well, it makes no difference," replied Mr, 
Beamton — "it's all the same." 

" How the puck cud it be all the same, Sir ?" said 
Paul. " Sure, I beg your pardon — you're quite mista- 
ken ; haven't I Tom's sography, and isn't Paris at the 
foot of the Kinneary Islands, at the top of. the Gulf of 
Mexico, while France is a small village in the island of 
Mediterranean, in the sea of Marimachi, in South Ame- 
rica ? Ou wow ! maybe I can t tell their latitudes after 
travelling ail the way from Brustil to Wathurford." 

"Well, we won't quarrel about that," replied Mr, 

Beamton ; " but, at all events, have you not a son named 

Tom?" , ' t L . 

"By my fate, I have," answered Paul— "that s 1m 

name surely/ 1 

" Well/ said Mr. Beamton, "I met him abroad, where 
he saved my life, and was so kind and attentive to me, 
that I wish to return the compliment to you in any way 
that lies in my power;* 

" And so you saw Tom, Sir, abroad ?" said Paul ear- 
nestly. " Arrah, Betty," he added, turning to Mrs. Do- 
herty, "throw by them Hmmeens, and come speak to the 
gin tleman— sure he seen Tom abroad. — Is Tom as fat as 
he was when he wint, Sir ?"' 

" I don't know— I did not see him before; but heloolcs 
remarkably well at present." 

" I'll be bound Tom was axing, you a good deal about 
the crap of potatoes that he finished before he wint. 
" I can't say he was," Mr. Beamton replied— "it w? 
as my physician that he attended me." 

" Tom's a clever chap, Sir— he'd pick up any thing. 
Here, Betty, dust that 'chair, and let the grotlenwo «t 
down* Sit down, Sir, sit down, And so Tom's geOTjJ 



was 



